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INTRODUCTION 


An electrical short circuit most likely ignited the fire at 
Notre Dame de Paris on April 15, 2019, the cause of which 
is still under investigation as of this writing. The 
surrounding dust and debris may have contributed to the 
rapidity with which the fire spread. Once sparked, it roared 
through the triangular lattice structure that framed the 
attic of the cathedral—a “forest” of dry oak beams from 
medieval times. 

With no firewall or sprinkler system to halt them, the 
flames flashed across the attic, engulfed the roof, scaled the 
spire, and blazed into the early evening sky. As dense smoke 
swirled and intermingled with raging flames above, tears 
flowed on the streets below. 

Shocked onlookers saw the roof crumble and the 
splendid 300-foot spire disintegrate into the thick night air 
while the conflagration continued to incinerate the interior. 
Working late into the night, firefighters wrestled for control 
of the inferno that consumed Our Lady, Notre Dame. As 
smoldering ash and flame billowed into the sky and water 
soaked the limestone exterior—quarried more than eight 
hundred years ago—emergency workers managed _ to 
salvage most of the structure. They formed a human chain 
to rescue much of the art and religious relics. 

Among the objects saved were the Crown of Thorns and 
a thirteenth-century tunic worn by Saint Louis, former king 
of France. The devastation partially damaged the 
cathedral’s eighteenth-century pipe organ and definitively 
destroyed many priceless paintings and artifacts. The 
remains of Saint Denis, a Christian martyr who died circa 


258 CE, and Saint Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris, that 
had been previously installed in the cathedral’s famous 
spire are now missing. A gilded cross still stands behind the 
pieta in the cathedral’s chancel; charred walls are the 
church’s only decoration. 

Fortunately, human tragedy was averted and no lives 
were lost. When the first fire alarm sounded, though no fire 
was evident, the cathedral was evacuated and evening 
Mass cancelled. Twenty-three minutes later, Notre Dame 
was ablaze. 

In the days that followed, distress and disbelief lingered. 
But as the clouds of dust and smoke dissipated into the 
spring air, President Emmanuel Macron declared, “We will 
rebuild.” Parisians would clear the debris and start over. 
Rebuilding and reconfiguring Notre Dame will not be a 
first. In fact, renovation had been underway when the fire 
started. Notre Dame’s history is one of construction and 
destruction, alteration and restoration, reconstruction and 
renewal. Its detailed architecture is as complex as its 
storied past. 

Conceived in 1160 when Gothic architecture was the 
style du jour, Notre Dame is a testament to humanity’s 
artistic ingenuity, a landmark of spiritual majesty, and a 
striking lesson in architectural modifications made over the 
centuries. Many of Paris’s other famous churches, such as 
Saint-Sulpice, were also constructed over hundreds of 
years. Their mismatched proportions are the evidence. But 
Notre Dame has an elegance of transformative design that 
the others lack. 

In 1345, almost two hundred years after it was 
conceived, the finished cathedral soared over the [le de la 
Cité in the midst of a medieval warren of narrow, twisted 
streets and crowded markets. From its origins in the 
twelfth century, Notre Dame grew to became a model of 
religious architecture and Gothic exuberance. Notable for 
the structural symmetry of its famed flying buttresses, 


Notre Dame, though massive, feels at once lofty and 
weightless as if prepared to ascend to the heavens. 

The site of the building itself, straddling the middle of the 
river Seine on the [Ile de la Cité, is central to Parisian 
history. Celtic seaman (aka the Parisii, or “boat people”) in 
search of lucrative commerce settled on the island and both 
banks. Two hundred and fifty years later, in 53 BCE, Julius 
Caesar tamed the tribe of Parisii and took control, enlarging 
his empire. Under his direction, the Romans reconstructed 
the town, enclosed it with a wall, and built a temple to 
Jupiter on the site of the future Notre Dame Cathedral. 

Centuries of conflict and combat ensued, as did foreign 
occupation. Change was constant. The region dealt with 
strife from the Franks, benevolence from Charlemagne, and 
sackings from the Vikings. Religion and politics mixed with 
trade and commerce, ruin and repair. Rulers came and 
went. The French monarchy developed along with 
Christianity. Hugh Capet, king of the Franks, ascended the 
throne and ruled from 987 to 996. In the early Middle Ages, 
around 1100, before there was an actual cathedral of Notre 
Dame, there were cathedral schools that promoted 
education, one of which was the cathedral school of Notre 
Dame de Paris. One of its famous students was Pierre 
Abélard—one half of Héloise and Abélard, the famous tragic 
lovers. 

In 1139, the Knights Templar—Catholic military fighters 
—assumed religious control in Paris. From 1137 to 1180, 
King Louis VII ruled France and worked to create an 
alliance between his monarchy and the church, often 
supporting Pope Alexander III. A fan of French Gothic 
architecture, and desirous of a symbol worthy of his city, 
Louis VII largely financed the construction of Notre Dame. 

In 1163, Bishop Maurice de Sully broke ground over 
Roman ruins where four previous churches had stood. The 
original designers and architects of Notre Dame are 
unknown, but the earliest workmen were stonemasons and 


craftsmen. From about 1250 to 1258, architect Jean de 
Chelles designed and built the cathedral’s northern 
transept and began the southern transept. Pierre de 
Montreuil added the rayonnant rose windows in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and Pierre de Chelles and 
Jean Ravy put finishing touches on Notre Dame from 1296 
to 1345, reworking the apse and choir, completing the lofty 
buttresses, and building the rood screen. At this point, 
almost two hundred years after conception, the main 
construction was complete, but additions and refinements 
continued throughout future generations. From 1699 to 
1715, Robert de Cotte created the choir decoration. In 
1728, Germain Boffrand rebuilt and restored the crossing 
vault. And still there was more to come. 

Historic events conspired to keep Notre Dame central to 
the goings-on of Paris. Among the many early events that 
took place there, Raymond IV, count of Toulouse, repented 
before the altar in 1229 and was flogged for his sins after 
being defeated in an early religious crusade; in 1422, a 
funeral Mass was sung for the Beloved and Mad King 
Charles VI; and, in 1431, Henry VI was crowned a child 
king at the age of ten. During the French Wars of Religion, 
from 1562 to 1598, the Huguenots defiled the cathedral. In 
1572, Henry IV, who converted to Catholicism, celebrated 
his marriage to Margaret of Valois on the grounds of Notre 
Dame. 

The French revolutionaries of the late eighteenth century 
desecrated much of the cathedral’s religious monuments 
and renamed the building the Temple de la Raison (“Temple 
of Reason”) to promote the universal religion of “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity.” They tore down the original spire, 
melted all but one of the bells to make cannons, and turned 
the cathedral into a wine warehouse. They also decapitated 
the twenty-eight medieval statues representing the kings of 
Judah on the western facade, mistaking them for depictions 
of the kings of France. Later restored to its religiosity, 


Notre Dame held the coronation of Emperor Napoléon 
Bonaparte and the Empress Joséphine in 1804 with Pope 
Pius VII presiding. 

In 1831, author Victor Hugo alerted the nation to the 
cathedral’s precarious condition. After years of neglect, the 
building had fallen into a sorry state of disrepair. So 
stripped bare and dilapidated was Notre Dame that at one 
point it was actually offered for sale. With the publication of 
his novel, Notre Dame de Paris (commonly known in English 
as The Hunchback of Notre Dame), Hugo initiated a 
restoration committee that included the poet Alfred de 
Vigny and the celebrated painter, Jean-Auguste-Dominique 
Ingres, among others. 

Architects Eugene Viollet-le-Duc and Jean-Baptiste 
Lassus eventually won the restoration contract and oversaw 
the refurbishment of the cathedral, which began in 1841 
and lasted for about twenty-five years. Because Lassus died 
in 1857, much of the supervision and credit fell to Viollet-le- 
Duc, who believed that simply maintaining the structure 
had little validity. Historical accuracy be damned. Instead, 
he aimed to craft a new existence for the cathedral with the 
spirit of the place intact. Among other enhancements, he 
replaced the previous spire destroyed by revolutionaries in 
the 1790s. Viollet-le-Duc’s general overhaul meant that 
many of Notre Dame’s “medieval” treasures—interior 
furnishings, gargoyles, and statues—were now 
reproductions and reinterpretations, creatively inspired by 
medieval drawings but fabricated or revamped in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Though the cathedral appears ancient from a certain 
perspective, Charles Hiatt noted in his 1902 Notre Dame de 
Paris: A Short History that “a closer inspection proves to us 
that the hands of modern men have been at work on it. 
Indeed, one writer goes so far as to regret that it has been 
scraped and patched without, and bedizened and bedaubed 
within.” Hiatt refers to Victor Hugo, who wrote that “if we 


examine one by one the traces of destruction imprinted on 
this ancient church, the work of time would be found to 
form the lesser portion—the worst destruction has been 
perpetrated by men—especially by men of art.” 

From the twentieth century to the present, Notre Dame 
has managed to survive and thrive while going through its 
various enhancements, cleanings, and reinforcements, the 
work of “men of art” seeming to do more good than harm. 
In August 1944, Parisians celebrated liberation from Nazi 
occupation with a Mass held inside the cathedral despite 
damage from stray bullets fired in the preceding conflict. To 
commemorate eight hundred years of existence, in 1964, 
Cultural Minister André Malraux initiated an exterior 
cleaning of centuries of grime. In 1970, a requiem Mass 
was held for former president and leader of the French 
Resistance, Charles de Gaulle. The following year, to the 
thrill of the crowds, Philippe Petit performed a death- 
defying balancing act, tiptoeing between Notre Dame’s two 
bell towers on a razor-thin piece of wire. From 1965 to 
1972, an ongoing archaeological excavation took place 
below the large public square in front of the church, 
eventually leading officials to begin work on an 
underground museum. 

Waxing poetic, Victor Hugo—despite certain misgivings— 
described the church’s’ celebrated western facade: 
“Assuredly there are few finer pages of architecture than 
this facade, in which, successively and at once, the three 
receding pointed portals; the decorated and lacelike band 
of twenty-eight royal niches; the vast central rose windows 
flanked by the two lateral ones, like the priest by the 
deacon and sub-deacon; the lofty yet slender gallery of 
trefoiled arcading, which supports a heavy platform upon 
its light and delicate columns; and lastly the two dark and 
massive towers with their eaves of slate—harmonious parts 
of an entirely magnificent whole—rising one above another 
in five gigantic stories—unfolding themselves to the eye 


combined and unconfused, with innumerable details of 
statuary and sculpture which powerfully emphasise the 
grandeur of the ensemble: a vast symphony in stone, if one 
may say so—the colossal work of a man and of a nation.” 

Notre Dame is indeed a “symphony in stone” and a 
paradigm of Gothic engineering notwithstanding its many 
losses and overhauls, all the tinkering and fine-tuning. The 
cathedral’s components inspire awe by their scale. Its 
luminous, multicolored north and south rose windows, for 
example, measure approximately 42 and 62 feet in 
diameter respectively. Originally installed in the thirteenth 
century, the windows were restored six hundred years later. 
What damage the intense heat recently inflicted on them is 
yet to be determined. Though intact, they will need material 
inspection and reinforcement. 

The western facade still stands with its north and south 
towers and twenty-eight recreated medieval statues, but its 
bells may have lost resonance and could need replacing— 
not for the first time either. Notre Dame’s original 
seventeenth-century bells would have been replaced in 
both towers even if the revolutionaries had not plundered 
and liquefied them. Cast from a bronze alloy, they wear out 
over time and lose their timbre. Part of Paris’s cultural 
heritage, they have chimed for major events—papal visits, 
state funerals, royal weddings, coronations, major holy 
days, and to signal the end of World War I and the 
liberation of Paris at the end of World War II. The cathedral 
will resound again with new or reinforced bells. 

Any water damage to the great organ will also be 
resolved as its past reflects a cycle of change as well. 
Nineteenth-century organ builder Aristide Cavaillé-Coll 
replaced the organ that had been made in the 1730s, which 
itself replaced an earlier model built in 1403 by Friedrich 
Schambantz. These periodic renovations and restorations 
are commonplace in all of Paris’s architectural heritage. 

So the cycle of destruction and rebirth continues. Air 


pollution and other environmental factors in the past two 
centuries have caused limestone erosion and discoloration, 
even resulting in a few crumbled gargoyles. 

But throughout its long, winding history of upheaval, 
defilement, and resurrection, Notre Dame has never lost its 
central place as the heart of Paris, from which all other 
distances in France are, in fact, measured. Nor has it lost 
its place in the hearts of Parisians, no matter what their 
religion or beliefs. Though Notre Dame is the official seat of 
the Roman Catholic Church in France, it retains a kind of 
secular status for locals and serves as a pilgrimage site for 
selfie-snapping tourists. As iconic a French symbol as the 
Eiffel Tower, the Louvre’s glass pyramid, and Sacr-Coeur, 
Notre Dame has long drawn devoted fans who linger at the 
Place du Parvis-Notre Dame—the square in front of the 
western facade—as they would at Paris’s sidewalk cafés. 
Tourist buses fill the parvis, and vendors hawk the usual 
array of T-shirts, trinkets, and baseball caps. Among the 
crowds there exists a sense of community and shared 
history. 

Like the disparate crowds that congregate at its 
doorways and in its hallways, Notre Dame itself seems to 
embrace its diverse history, linking together the many 
hands that have built it, shaped it, and prayed within it, 
gathering them all together into a unified whole. 

No doubt, Notre Dame will be rebuilt, as it has been 
many times before. And as before, it will emerge with a new 
vision of the future while also preserving its historic and 
artistic links to the past. No doubt its reconstruction will be 
debated endlessly, as is the French cultural tradition. 

Time erodes layers of stone, and new buildings replace 
aging ones. It is a perpetual cycle like life itself. What was 
once built from nothing will be reborn. Records and 
memories persist. Inside these pages are the enduring 
memories and glory of Notre Dame through the centuries— 
a remembrance of things past and present. Perhaps by 


looking back at what has been, we can begin to see what is 
still to come. 





“Buildings, like individuals, acquire idiosyncrasies, which 


must be taken into account. They have a temperament 
peculiar to themselves.” 


—EU GENE EMMANUEL VIOLLET-LE-DUC 
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A MASTERPIECE OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


A cathedral is the principal church in a geographic district 
or diocese; it is the home church of the bishop assigned to 
oversee all the other churches in the diocese. 

The actual term Gothic derives from Renaissance critics 
who dismissed the earlier movement as the crude work of 
the Goth barbarians. When they conquered Rome, the 
Goths destroyed ancient buildings and replaced them with 
new structures created in their own unique style. 

Gothic architecture, used primarily for churches and 
cathedrals, developed in Northern France in the mid- 
twelfth century and lasted until the mid-sixteenth century. 
Despite all its modifications over the centuries, Notre Dame 
de Paris exemplifies this style of architecture. 

In both its exterior and interior design, Notre Dame 
exhibits traits common to most religious buildings of the 
period: stone skeletal construction, great height, a western 
entrance, numerous and elaborate sculptures, pointed 
arches, exuberant flying buttresses, and huge stained-glass 
windows. 
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COMMON FEATURES OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


Most Gothic buildings include similar architectural details 
and features. The most common of these shared traits are: 


1. Pointed Archways 
In addition to changing the artistic look of the exterior, 
a pointed archway helps take the _ load-bearing 
pressure off the walls, thereby allowing Gothic 
cathedrals to reach much greater heights than 
previously accomplished using the rounded arches of 
the Romanesque period. 


2. Flying Buttresses 

In its most simple form, a buttress is an exterior 
architectural detail that is bonded to the wall of a 
building and extends to the ground. This basic 
structure serves to absorb much of the weight of a 
building’s roof and walls. In the case of a flying 
buttress, a freestanding buttress is built on the outside 
of a building and then attached to the building itself via 
a “flying” arch. By moving the weight of a building’s 
roof away from the walls, the buttresses provide 
additional stability, thereby allowing for tall, thin walls. 
Combined with ribbed vaulting, flying buttresses 
provide the support needed for delicate stained glass to 
be built into cathedral walls. 


3. Ribbed Vaulting 


Ribbed vaults provide structural support for a 
building’s rooftop by connecting diagonal arches (or 
“ribs”) that reach from the sides of a building and meet 
in a pointed arch. These connected archways help push 
the weight of the building downward, running in piers 
toward the ground. Ribbed vaults also help push 
weight outward to the building’s external buttresses. 


Like most Gothic cathedrals, Notre Dame’s interior adheres 
to a common floor plan that, when viewed from overhead, 
resembles a cross. These are the basic features of a 
cathedral floor plan: 


1. Main entrance or portal 
Most cathedrals have doorways, often refered to as 
portals, that face west, allowing congregants to face 
east when they pray. Notre Dame has three portals on 
its western facade. 


2. Narthex 
The gathering area, or lobby, located just inside the 
western entrance, is referred to as the narthex. It 
separates the main worshipping area from the outside. 


3. Nave 
The nave is the long central aisle that extends down the 
center of the building. The nave is the main seating 
area in a cathedral. 
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4. Aisles 
Bordering each side of the nave are aisles, which are 
usually separated by a row of pointed arches commonly 
referred to as an arcade. This is seen in Notre Dame’s 
interior, but not all early medieval churches had aisles. 


5. Transept 

The transept is the area in a cathedral where the aisles 
and nave end and the choir and apse begin. The 
meeting of these two spaces is what creates the 
common cross shape in cathedral floorplans, which 
explains why the transept is often colloquially referred 
to as “the crossing.” The transept is typically situated 
toward the eastern end of the church. 


6. Choir 
This is the altar area located just beyond the transept. 


Traditionally, the clergy were seated in this section of 
the cathedral, which may also be referred to as the 
chancel. It is not uncommon for this section of the 
church to be elevated. 


7. Apse 
The semicircular end of the cathedral, placed at the 
east end of the building. 


PORTALS 


Just below the Gallery of Kings, three elaborately carved, 
solemn portals adorn the western facade of Notre Dame. 
The portal to the left is known as the Portal of the Virgin, 
and it traces the Virgin Mary’s ascension into heaven. The 
portal to the right is named the Portal of Saint Anne, and it 
features the Virgin Mary sitting on a throne with the Christ 
Child held in her arms. The central portal is known as the 
Portal of Judgment and it depicts the Last Judgment 
according to the Gospel of Saint Matthew. Typical of the 
Gothic period of architecture, the heavily decorated, 
semicircular surface above the doorway, known as a 
tympanum, artfully depicts Judgment Day. 

In the lower portion of this detailed image, we see the 
lintel just above the doorway that leads into the cathedral. 
Here the dead emerge, resurrected from their graves while 
on the lintel just above, the archangel Michael weighs their 
souls. To the right of Michael sit the Devil and the 
condemned who follow him; the righteous who have been 
saved from eternal damnation are placed to the left. 

Just above this scene, Jesus sits in judgment on his 
throne. His hands are raised, displaying his crucifixion 
wounds, and he is flanked by two angels who display the 


instruments of the Passion. The angel on his right clasps the 
cross, while the one on the left holds nails and a spear. Also 
depicted behind the angels are Mary, shown kneeling on 
the right, and John the Evangelist, shown on the left. 

The ornamental moldings that surround this entire 
tableau, which are known as archivolts, depict the celestial 
court, here composed of angels, prophets, biblical 
patriarchs, priests, saints, martyrs, and virgins. 

Installed between 1220 and 1230, the portal was 
reworked by architect Jacques-Germain Soufflot in 1771 
and again by architect Eugéne Viollet-le-Duc in the mid- 
nineteenth century (1844-1854) to restore what the 
revolutionaries had defaced or destroyed in 1793. 
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GALLERY OF KINGS 


The April 2019 fire was actually the second major fire that 
has occurred at Notre Dame; the first occurred during the 
thirteenth century. Thankfully, the western facade has 
remained intact. The detailed section of the facade pictured 
here shows the second story of the building, which is 
located directly above the three entrance portals and 
stretches across the width of the building, uniting the bell 
towers above. Known as the Gallery of the Kings, this 
section of the building features twenty-eight replica statues 
of the kings of Judah. Shown here in niches separated by 
colonnades are four of the statues. The kings of Judah are 
believed to represent Abraham’s descendants and thus the 
earthly ancestors of Joseph and Jesus. As mentioned earlier, 
most of the original statues were beheaded during the 
French Revolution in the mistaken belief that they 
represented French kings. The current statuary dates to 
the mid-nineteenth century, when they were sculpted by 
Adolphe-Victor Geoffroy-Dechaume, under the direction of 
thirty-year-old Viollet-le-Duc. The replicated statues were 
made using medieval thirteenth-century drawings as a 
guideline. 

Buried and hidden during the French Revolution, the 
original defaced and severed heads were unearthed in 
1977 while workmen were excavating around a building 
site in the ninth arrondissement. Twenty-one of the original 
twenty-eight heads plus other statuary remnants—with 
their traces of polychrome still visible—now rest on exhibit 
at the Musée de Cluny (Cluny Museum), a medieval art 
museum in Paris. 


THE VIRGIN’S BALCONY 


Located at the third level of the western facade of Notre 
Dame, the Virgin’s Balcony is situated just above the Gallery 
of Kings and runs horizontally across the width of the 
cathedral. In the image shown here, the three main portals, 
the Gallery of Kings, and the Virgin’s Balcony are all visible. 
The immense rose window at the center of the balcony 
measures almost 33 feet across and is dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, which explains why the statue of the Virgin is 
placed directly in front of the window. The sculpture 
features the Virgin holding the Christ Child and flanked by 
angels. 

To the left and right of that central window are two pairs 
of slender stained-glass lancet windows, which are set 
directly into stone arches. Between the pairs of lancet 
windows that flank the rose window, there stands a 
medieval trumeau figure—a vertical column _ typically 
sculpted as a representation of a religious individual or 
biblical character. Carved onto the trumeau on the right of 
the rose window is a sculpture of Eve. The trumeau on the 
left of the rose window features a sculpture of Adam. Above 
Adam and Eve and the lancet windows, a circular stone 
rosacea is set into the stone wall, radiating like a stylized 
flower, echoing the larger rose window in the center of the 
balcony. 








THE GALLERY OF CHIMERAS 


Architect Eugéne Viollet-le-Duc added chimeras and 
gargoyles to the cathedral exterior when he renovated 
Notre Dame in the mid-nineteenth century. With the help of 
French sculptor Victor Joseph Pyanet, he “carved enormous 
beasts... standing on the sky.” These newly sculpted 
decorative elements were placed along the top of the 
colonnade, at the base of the north and south towers. 

So what, exactly, is the difference between a so-called 
chimera and a gargoyle? Both are carved mythological 
creatures that are thought to ward off evil spirits while 
simultaneously inspiring a healthy fear of hell, hence their 
typically grotesque appearance. However, a chimera is 
usually only decorative and serves no practical purpose. A 
gargoyle functions as a spout at the end of a gutter, helping 
to drain water away from the building. As illustrated in the 
image below, a gargoyle’s mouth is usually open, allowing 
water to flow through and fall to the ground below. 

While some of the chimera who live on the roof of Notre 
Dame have names, many of the fifty-four stone creatures 
are nameless, their original meaning or symbolism lost. 

On the opposite page we see a group of chimeras 
perched on the roof of the cathedral. This selection shows 
the range of characters featured in the Gallery of Chimeras. 
Some seem almost human, while others are clearly 
recognizable as animals, and some call to mind fearsome 
biblical demons. 








LE STRYGE 


Chiseled by sculptor Victor Joseph Pyanet, this brooding, 
pensive chimera known as Le Stryge (“The Vampire”) is the 
most famous of the grotesques that sit atop Notre Dame. In 
classical mythology, a stryge was a large-beaked, shape- 
shifting bird that occasionally fed on human flesh. Notre 
Dame’s Le Stryge seems to be a friendlier interpretation, 
more contemplative than carnivorous. 

As Viollet-le-Duc once wrote, his goal with the chimeras 
was to create mythological creatures that were imbued 
with an eerie sense of verisimilitude. “[This] unnatural 
fauna has its well-defined anatomy, which gives it an 
appearance of reality.” With its world-weary posture, 
tongue hanging out and head in its hands, Le Stryge 
appears half human despite its horns and wings. 

Located on the left buttress of the north tower, Le Stryge 
has been featured in countless photographs and paintings 
since it was sculpted in the late nineteenth century. 





THE NORTH AND SOUTH TOWERS 


Perhaps the most iconic and immediately recognizable 
features of Notre Dame, the two towers that crown the 
western facade, soaring 226 feet into the air, are commonly 
referred to as the north tower and _ south tower. 
Construction on the north tower was completed in 1240, 
while the south tower was finished ten years later, in 1250. 
A series of spiral staircases, totaling 387 steps in all, lead 
visitors from the ground floor to the top of the southern 
tower. Once atop the cathedral, visitors can step into the 
shoes of the immortal Quasimodo—the famed Hunchback of 
Notre Dame—first by viewing Emmanuel, the 13-ton bell 
that occupies the belfry of the south tower, and then by 
heading outside to a stone walkway, where they can stroll 
amongst the gargoyles and chimeras, joining them as they 
keep watch over Notre Dame and the city of Paris stretched 
out below. Though both towers survived the recent fire, 
they are now closed as reconstruction work on the 
cathedral begins. 


THE HISTORY 
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One of the most enduring paintings in French history is Eugene 
Delacroix’s masterpiece, Liberty Leading the People. Painted in 

October 1830 to commemorate the July Revolution of the same 

year, this tour de force places Notre Dame’s towers in the 
background on the right. They seem to cut through the fog of 
revolution, intent on watching history unfold. In a letter written 
to his brother, Delacroix had this to say about his most famous 
painting: “My bad mood is vanishing thanks to hard work. I’ve 
embarked on a modern subject—a barricade. And if! haven’t 
fought for my country at least I'll paint for her.” 


“A rock pile ceases to be a rock pile the moment 
a single man contemplates it, bearing within 
him the image of a cathedral.” 


—ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY 


THE CORNERSTONE 


Appointed bishop of Paris in 1160 by King Louis VII, 
Maurice de Sully led the diocese of Paris from 1160 to 
1196. It was he who began contemplating building a new 
church to rival any previous one in Paris, immediately 
taking the initiative to raise funds for construction. Three 
years later, in 1163, as pictured here, Pope Alexander III 
laid the cornerstone with King Louis VII, otherwise known 
as Louis the Young, in attendance. 

Built on the bedrock of the [fle de la Cité, in the Gothic 
style that was sweeping France at the time, the choir and 
the covered processional passages of Notre Dame were 
completed in 1177. Cardinal Henri de Chateau-Marcay, the 
papal representative in Paris, and Bishop de Sully 
performed the sacred religious rites to consecrate the high 
altar in 1182. Although the cathedral was not yet complete, 
in 1185, the archbishop of Caesarea called for the Third 
Crusade to begin there. By the time of Bishop de Sully’s 
death in 1197, construction on the nave, the aisles, the 
facade foundation, and the transept had begun. It would be 
nearly two hundred years before the building was 
complete. Although de Sully never saw his dream cathedral 
finished, he clearly had the vision to know that it would 


become a lasting monument. 
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SAINT GENEVIEVE 


This page from a Gothic illuminated manuscript, circa 1430, 
depicts Saint Genevieve praying above the towers of Notre 
Dame. Adorned in a dazzling red robe and a golden halo, 
she holds a candle and faces an angel on a cloud. On the 
left, a devil with a bellows races behind her. In the 
foreground, the Seine winds around and under two bridges, 
framing Notre Dame and other churches on the [le de la 
Cité. Here and there villagers can be spotted poking their 
heads above or alongside other buildings as if there’s no 
room for them. Indeed, in that respect the scene depicted is 
an accurate representation of Paris in the fifteenth century: 
a crowded jumble of narrow alleys and clustered medieval 
buildings. 

Known as the patron saint of Paris, Saint Geneviéve lived 
in the fifth century, from about 422 to around the turn of 
the next century, not in medieval Paris. Known for her piety, 
charitable ways, and generosity, Saint Genevieve is said to 
have had prophetic visions, including predicting the 
invasion of Paris by the Huns. She alerted Parisians to Attila 
the Hun’s potential attack in 451, but urged them to pray 
and have faith. His army was eventually defeated about 70 
miles outside of Paris. When Genevieve died, she was 
buried in the Church of the Holy Apostles, which became 
known as the Church of Saint Genevieve. Centuries later, 
French revolutionaries dug up her remains and burned 
them at Place de Greve, now the square in front of the 
Hotel de Ville. Revered today, her relics were placed in the 
Saint-Etienne-du-Mont Church on the Left Bank of Paris, 
though her teeth were placed in the spire of Notre Dame. It 
is not known whether this holy relic survived the recent 


fire. 








FARLY MAP OF PARIS 


Ruled by Henry IV, otherwise known as Good King Henry or 
Henry the Great, the Paris of 1600 was a city undergoing 
great change, having just emerged from the medieval era 
and being in the midst of entering a renaissance. The 
religious wars of the past thirty years had left Paris in 
shambles, with destroyed houses and many unfinished civic 
projects. Henry IV initiated new construction to modernize 
the appearance of the city and to improve the lives of the 
roughly three hundred thousand people then living within 
its borders. Between 1600 and 1607, he finished building 
the famous Pont Neuf, installed a pumping station to 
provide drinking water and irrigation, added royal squares 
such as Place des Vosges, and began residential work on 
Place Dauphine. As fate would have it, Henry was 
assassinated in 1610 and never lived to see the completion 
of his great civic projects. However, a bronze equestrian 
statue of Henry was erected and still stands today, looking 
toward Place Dauphine. This statue is depicted at center 
left on this map. 

Regarding the title of the map, the top left word, Lutetia, 
was the ancient Roman name for Paris. It’s believed that the 
word derives from the Celtic language and refers to a 
swampy place, which Paris certainly was. Vulgo Paris, on 
the top right in Latin, suggests Paris in general, as if 
referring to the entire city limits. 

As this map shows, Paris in the early 1600s had 
expanded outward from the Ile de la Cité, covering a total 
area of about 1,200 acres on the left and right banks of the 
Seine, and about 2 miles north to south. Still ever-present, 
Notre Dame crowns the Ile de la Cité, and sits in the middle 


of the city. To this day, Notre Dame is still considered the 
official center of the city. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


The last prerevolutionary queen consort of France, Marie 
Antoinette was born on November 2, 1755, and christened 
Maria Antonia Josepha Johanna, archduchess of Austria. In 
1770, at age fourteen, she married Louis-Auguste of 
France, who became King Louis XVI four years later on May 
10, 1774. The image shown here depicts a then-twenty-five- 
year-old Marie Antoinette, fashionably dressed in a festive 
gown and elaborate bonnet, as she kneels and faces the 
altar just inside the nave of Notre Dame. The year was 
1781, and the queen had just given birth to the kingdom’s 
first male heir, Louis Joseph Xavier Francois de France. The 
queen and her royal entourage had gone to Notre Dame to 
give thanks for the birth of her son as part of a traditional 
religious service of thanksgiving known as a Te Deum. 
Although the young queen was popular upon her arrival 
in France, during the buildup to the French Revolution she 
was nicknamed Madame Deéficit, and blamed for France’s 
financial crisis and ignoring the needs of ordinary citizens. 
Her notoriously decadent lifestyle and self-indulgent sense 
of fashion certainly didn’t help matters. The line attributed 
to her, “Qu’ils mangent de la brioche!” (“Let them eat 
cake! ”—brioche being a sweet, rich bread loaded with 
butter and eggs), supposedly showed her utter lack of 
compassion and certainly did not endear her to her 
desperate subjects, who were then experiencing a 


devastating famine that included a bread shortage. 

In 1792, the French National Convention established the 
French Republic and abolished the thousand-year-old 
monarchy, placing the royal family under house arrest. 
Louis XVI was sent to the guillotine on January 21, 1793, 
and Marie Antoinette was beheaded on October 16 of the 
Same year. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


As the national debt soared during the reign of Louis XVI, 
social and economic inequality created wide disparities 
between the economic classes of France. High regressive 
taxes, environmental problems, and the deregulation of the 
grain industry further fueled anger among the populace. 
The Catholic Church still wielded enormous power over the 
citizens of France, and resentment brewed over the 
privileges afforded to the clergy. The Church owned 
considerable property and collected large tithes from 
tenants, but did not pay any taxes itself. With the American 
Revolution as partial inspiration, political and _ social 
upheaval reached a boiling point with the storming of the 
Bastille on July 14, 1789. Although just seven prisoners 
were freed, the symbolism was akin to dumping tea in the 
Boston Harbor. The French Revolution was underway. With 
it, the monarchy fell, Louis XVI was beheaded, feudalism 
was abolished, and the First Republic was established. The 
image shown here depicts the execution of Thomas de 
Mahy, marquis de Favras, a French aristocrat and 
supporter of the royal family. On February 19, 1790, de 
Mahy was executed for his role in a plot to save King Louis 
XVI and end the revolution. 

During the revolutionary years, religious sites became 
prime targets for those who wanted to eliminate the 
Church’s power. As a symbol of both religion and royalty, 
Notre Dame _ in_ particular was_ besieged. Radical 
revolutionaries and furious mobs stripped Notre Dame of 
the treasures it held. In this, the Age of Enlightenment, 
statues of philosophers replaced much of the religious 
statuary. The revolutionaries melted most of the bells to 


make cannons, they set up the cathedral as a food and wine 
warehouse, and they decapitated the stautes of the kings of 
Judah on the western facade, believing them to be French 
royalty. The site became the grounds for an antireligious 
festival and secular parades, and the cathedral was 
renamed the Temple of Reason in 1793. By 1802, however, 
Notre Dame was back in the hands of the Catholic Church. 





THE CORONATION OF NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE 


Neoclassical painter Jacques-Louis David created this 
famously colorful and decorative yet somber depiction of 
the 1804 coronation of Napoléon Bonaparte in Notre Dame. 
This historic moment was, in fact, a double coronation, as 
Napoléon and his wife, Joséphine, were crowned emporer 
and empress. With Pope Pius VII presiding, Napoléon was 
crowned first, with a golden wreath serving as a symbol of 
Imperial Rome, before turning to crown his wife, which is 
the moment we see here. The crown Napoléon holds was a 
replica of the crown of Charlemagne, the original having 
been destroyed by French revolutionaries. 

Napoléon was a political operative and military leader 
during the French Revolution. When the Revolution ended 
in 1799, he was elected first consul and became the head of 
the French government. In 1801, he sought to reconcile the 
differences between the Catholic Church and_ the 
revolutionaries, and to redefine the relationship between 
the Church and the state. With Pope Pius VII, Napoléon 
brokered an agreement known as the Concordat of 1801, 
which returned Notre Dame to its status as the center of 
Catholicism in Paris. In addition, the agreement 
reestablished the papacy and the Roman Catholic Church 
as the majority church of France, while also allowing 
Napoléon to hold the balance of power in matters of church 
and state. Politically astute, Napoléon essentially used this 
new agreement to curry favor with French Catholics. 


A PAINTER OF renown during the reign of Louis XVI, Jacques-Louis 





David switched political alliances during the French Revolution, 
even going so far as to become the unofficial head of the arts of the 
newly formed French First Republic. A friend of Maximilien 
Robespierre, David was also briefly the president of the National 
Convention, which served as the governing body of the republic. 
After Robespierre’s downfall, David was briefly imprisoned before 


eventually throwing his support behind Napoléon’s new 


administration. After Napoléon’s own fall from power, David exiled 
himself to Brussels, where he remained until his death. 











THE JULY REVOLUTION 


In the aftermath of Napoléon’s loss at the Battle of Waterloo 
in June 1815, French succession then passed to Louis XVIII, 
brother of former king Louis XVI. Louis XVIII ruled France 
from 1815 until his death in 1824, at which point his 
younger brother, Charles X, became the new king of 
France. Charles X’s reign would not last long either, 
however, as he was overthrown during the revolution of July 
1830, making way for France to become a constitutional 
monarchy. On August 2 of that year, Charles X abdicated 
the throne and was replaced by Louis-Philippe, Duke of 
Orléans. This painting depicts the moment a triumphant 
Louis-Philippe arrives at the Hotel de Ville (“City Hall”), 
signifying the official end of the July Revolution, as it is 
famously known. Louis-Philippe was crowned king of the 
French on August 9, 1830, and given the new title of King 
Louis-Philippe I. 





LOUIS DAGUERRE AND THE 
FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF NOTRE 
DAME 


French artist and chemist Louis-Jacques-Mandé Daguerre 
(more commonly known as Louis Daguerre) is widely 
regarded as a great pioneer of early photography. His 
experiments in the 1820s and 1830s led to the first 
permanent images made using light and chemistry. These 
early, rudimentary photographs became known _ as 
daguerreotypes, named after their inventor. The image 
shown here was taken by Daguerre himself in 1838 and is 
most likely the first photograph ever taken of Notre Dame. 
This image is one of only twenty-five that can be definitively 
attributed to Daguerre, as most of his records and early 
works were lost in a studio fire. 





VIOLLET-LE-DUC 


In 1844, French architect and author Eugene Emmanuel 
Viollet-le-Duc and his colleague, Jean-Baptiste-Antoine 
Lassus, won the competition to restore the crumbling Notre 
Dame Cathedral. Years of neglect, weather damage, and 
destruction sustained during the French Revolution had 
taken their toll on the building, which was in a state of 
almost total disrepair. As the duo set to work planning the 
restoration, they were overseen by Prosper Mérimée, who 
served as inspector of French historical monuments from 
1830 until 1860. After much deliberation, the architects 
presented their plans to Mérimée. They would replace the 
cathedral’s previous Gothic-like spire, renovate the western 
facade, replace worn-down and damaged sculptures, 
reconstruct the north and south transepts, update the 
flying buttresses, and add various chimeras and gargoyles. 

These ambitious plans made some members of the 
French establishment uncomfortable. When Mérimée 
realized how many changes the two young men planned to 
make, he advised caution. He and other members of the 
French elite, including Victor Hugo, believed a_ bad 
restoration could in fact be worse than leaving the building 
in its current state of neglect. Though only thirty years old, 
Viollet-le-Duc had the fortitude to withstand the criticism 
from his cultural superiors. Largely self-taught, the young 
architect eschewed formal training, going so far as to turn 
down an offer to study at the acclaimed Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. The burgeoning iconoclast argued that the 
famous school did nothing but churn out architects with no 
imagination, capable only of creating banal imitations of 
historical buildings. 


It was this single-minded vision that allowed Viollet-le- 
Duc and his partner to overcome the critics of their day and 
proceed with their restoration plans, finally breaking 
ground in 1845. Their goal was not to mindlessly create an 
exact replica of the original building, but to use the best 
materials and most innovative engineering techniques 
available to construct the greatest Gothic building their 
modern age would allow. As Viollet-le-Duc would later write: 
“To restore a building is not to preserve it, to repair, or 
rebuild it; it is to reinstate it in a condition of completeness 
which could never have existed at any given time.” 


THE RESTORATION 


This 1848 wash drawing by Viollet-le-Duc reflects one of the 
duo’s earliest goals: restoring the building’s western 
facade. Viollet-le-Duc and Lassus initially focused on the 
facade’s decorative sculptures, which had been damaged by 
revolutionaries at the end of the previous century. To 
restore the facade to its medieval glory, Viollet-le-Duc 
photographed the original elements of the facade and then 
drew highly detailed illustrations of all of the building’s 
decorative adornments. He set up an atelier and hired 
sculptors to create new statuary and ornamental elements 
based on his illustrations, including chimeras, saints, and 
stained-glass windows. He also recast bells for the north 
tower and reconstructed the interior of the tower to 
provide the bells with additional support. This drawing 
shows the medieval facade of Viollet-le-Duc’s vision, with 
the refurbished Gallery of Kings as well as a new spire— 
faintly rendered—that would replace its’ medieval 
predecessor. 


NOTRE-DAME. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW 
SPIRE 


One of the most controversial changes that Viollet-le-Duc 
and Lassus proposed was the replacement of the original 
spire. To construct a new fléche (“arrow”), Viollet-le-Duc 
created highly complex geometric line drawings and 
concentrated on getting the base correct, which he 
considered the most important part for guaranteeing 
stability. Old designs, he wrote, often did not have the 
support of “masonry towers at the crossroads of the 
churches... the idea was to erect large steeples of timber 
combining with the attic.” Viollet-le-Duc carefully studied 
the fragments of the belfry before replacing it with a new 
frame, which would be supported by an octagonal base 
resting on four pillars that rose from the floor of the 
transept. The construction detail in this photograph reveals 
the complexity of the spire’s design, with the slender 
structure of the lead-covered, oak spire rising to its full 
height. As evident by the massive amount of wood 
scaffolding placed around the exterior of the spire to 
support it during construction, Viollet-le-Duc remained 
extremely concerned with the effects of wind on the 
stability of the as yet untested spire. 


THE LATE 1800s 


This 1870s view of the interior of Notre Dame shows the 
church in pristine condition during the decade after 


architect Eugene Viollet-le-Duc finished his innovative 
reconstruction work on the cathedral. This photograph was 
taken from the narthex, and it gives a sense of both the 
height and the depth of Notre Dame’s interior sanctum. The 
chairs provided for the congregation are set up in the nave, 
facing toward the altar and the choir on the east end of the 
building. Massive support columns are situated on the left 
and right, separating the side aisles from the nave. Outside 
light emanates from the windows running the length of the 
cathedral, illuminating the choir and the high altar beyond. 
Combined with the high vaulted arches, the apse and 
indeed the entire interior of Notre Dame radiate a heavenly 
lightness. 
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THE EARLY 1900s 


Notre Dame provides a backdrop for daily life in Paris, as 
seen in this early color photograph taken around the turn of 
the twentieth century. Taken from the southwest corner of 
rue de la Cité, the north and south towers of Notre Dame 
stand majestically against the pale, pinkish-blue sky; barely 
visible above the south tower is the pinnacle of the spire. 
Color photography developed in the later part of the 1800s, 
and was still in the experimental stages, so this image’s soft 
hues suggest the photographer may have used filters, or, 
more likely, the image may have been a black-and-white 
photo that was hand tinted. In either case, the muted tones 
as well as the sparse pedestrian traffic seem to indicate it is 
early morning. 

While Notre Dame is the obvious focus of this picture, we 
also get a sense of what a regular day in Paris was like at 
the turn of the century. A horse-drawn carriage carries its 
passengers along the cobblestoned road as a workman 
pulls his delivery and a policeman rides astride his horse. 
The gentlemen are formally dressed, perhaps off to work; 
the few women visible are fashionably attired, carrying 
parasols to shade them from the sun’s rays. Just the start of 
another busy day on the streets of Paris. 





“There is nothing like a dream to create the future.” 


—VICTOR HUGO 


THE 1910s 


The spire, or fléche as it’s known in French, was the 
brilliant inspiration of Viollet-le-Duc. Seen here circa 1911, 
it stands tall behind the western facade of Notre Dame. As 
viewed from the right bank of the Seine, the north and 
south towers are impressively solid and stoic, dwarfing the 
buildings around them, even fifty years after Viollet-le-Duc’s 
renovation was completed. The graceful, Gothic spire gives 
an angelic lift to the cathedral, countering its earthly 
architectural presence. In the wake of the spire’s collapse 
during the April 15, 2019, fire, twenty-first-century 
architects will have to dream up new and innovative ways to 
pull the eye heavenward. 








WORLD WAR I 


In August 1914, at the beginning of World War I, French 
soldiers mobilized for what they assumed would be a quick 
victory. On the thirtieth of that month, German bombs 
struck Paris, and the military governor of the city 
immediately ordered reinforcements. Forts were set up, 
cannon and machine guns were prepared, food distribution 
was arranged, and sandbags were piled up as protective 
barriers around heritage sites. The French government 
relocated to Bordeaux, and important artworks from the 
Louvre were transferred to Toulouse. As the war dragged 
on, Paris was a continual target for German bombs. German 
bombers strafed Paris multiple times, killing and injuring 
civilians and dropping messages to demoralize Parisians. In 
the later years of the war, a new German long-range 
weapon could launch shells about 75 miles, into the center 
of Paris, causing more terror and casualties. But Notre 
Dame was protected. As seen here, piles of sandbags 
provided a barricade for the three western portals of the 
cathedral, and the church survived the war without 
significant damage. 


WORLD WAR I: THE AFTERMATH 


At the start of World War I, French general Joseph Simon 
Gallieni, the military governor of Paris, was assigned to 
defend the city and protect its historic monuments. The 
First Battle of the Marne was raging, and Paris was 
vulnerable. General Gallieni ordered engineers and civilian 


workers to prepare bridges and buildings for demolition, 
trees were cut down to clear lines of sight for guns, barbed 
wire was strung throughout the city, and sandbags were 
stacked high. As the war continued, not all efforts at 
defense were successful, as this image reveals. Published in 
the newspaper Fxcelsior on June 3, 1918, this photograph 
shows the sandbags protecting Notre Dame had collapsed. 
A now-headless statue is visible in the top center of the 
image, and cracks can be seen in the facade at left. 
Although some damage was sustained, Notre Dame came 
through World War I relatively unscathed. 








DAILY LIFE BETWEEN THE WARS 


The 483-mile-long Seine begins in northeastern France and 
empties into the English Channel. Much like Notre Dame, it 
is an integral part of daily life in the French capital. In this 
image from 1930, a local woman is captured doing her 
laundry on the banks of the ancient river, the eastern end of 
Notre Dame looming in the background. Kings and queens, 
popes and presidents—all manner of important people have 
graced the hallways of Notre Dame, creating indelible 
moments in history. Often unreported are the quiet 
moments in the lives of ordinary people that take place in 
the presence of the great cathedral. Notre Dame receives 
thirty thousand visitors per day, totaling roughly fifteen 
million visitors per year. Not all of them are heads of state 
or visiting foreign dignitaries. They come from all over the 
world and from all walks of life, united by a common desire 
to witness the otherworldly beauty of this Gothic 
monument. Perhaps it was this same need that drew this 
washer woman to the Seine. What better way to invigorate 
a mundane chore than to complete your task in the 
presence of greatness. 





WORLD WAR IT: GERMAN 
OCCUPATION 


On June 14, 1940, the German army officially occupied the 
city of Paris. Ten days later, as the French government 
moved to the southern city of Vichy, Adolf Hitler toured the 
capital. During the occupation, German soldiers were 
promised leave in the City of Light at least once while on 
their tour of duty. Whether guarding Paris or visiting it on 
vacation, German officers and soldiers took advantage of all 
that the historic city had to offer. Special guides were 
printed for them, and during their free time these officers 
roamed the city visiting sites as any tourist might. Some 
military men opted to visit architectural wonders, hotels, 
and movie houses that offered them special discounts. 
Here, uniformed German soldiers pause on the right bank 
quay overlooking the Seine in front of one of the 
bouquinistes’ (“booksellers”) bookstalls, perusing antique 
and secondhand books, posters, and prints. Above their 
heads, ever present, are the towers of Notre Dame. 





WORLD WAR II: THE BATTLE FOR 
PARIS 


In the waning days of World War II, with the Allies closing in 
on Paris and the resistance movement a continual nuisance, 
Adolf Hitler ordered General Dietrich von Choltitz, his 
commander in Nazi-occupied Paris, to burn the city and 
leave it in ruins. This photograph by famed French 
photographer Robert Doisneau captures Notre Dame in the 
midst of this moment of upheaval, as the citizens of Paris 
fought to protect their lives and their city. With no heavy 
artillery at their disposal, the roughly twenty thousand men 
and women of the French Forces of the Interior, or the FFI, 
fought the retreating Germans using a ragtag stockpile of 
weapons described by one newsman as being made up of 
“ancient pistols and captured German rifles.” The ensuing 
Battle for Paris lasted from August 19, 1944, until the 
official German surrender of the city six days later, on 
August 25. It is estimated that between eight hundred and 
one thousand resistance fighters were killed in the 
skirmish, with another fifteen hundred wounded. 


WORLD WAR II: LIBERATION 


On June 6, 1944, the Allies landed in Normandy. By the end 
of the next summer, on August 14, 1945, the war was 
officially over. This image from 1944 shows a crowd 
beginning to gather in front of a makeshift barricade 
located in front of Notre Dame and across from the Hotel 


de Ville. Despite the gray day, jubilant Parisians flooded the 
streets in celebration of the liberation of their city, giving 
thanks to Allied soldiers like the two seen on the right. 
Taken from this angle, the cathedral’s spire and the 
western facade and tower are clearly visible. 

By the end of the summer, General Charles de Gaulle 
walked in a victory march from the Arc de Triomphe, down 
the Champs-Elysées to Place de la Concorde and on to 
Notre Dame de Paris, where he participated in a Te Deum 
service to give thanks for the liberation of the city. After six 
years of war and five years of German occupation, Paris and 
Notre Dame were both bruised but still standing. 








THE 1950s 


Over the years, many people from all walks of life have 
risked life and limb to ensure the ongoing maintenance of 
Notre Dame. From early builders to modern construction 
workers and conservationists, men and women have scaled 
great heights to keep Notre Dame in pristine condition. In 
this photograph from 1952, monstrous gargoyles and 
chimeras stand by as workers balance precariously, laying 
scaffolding along the side of the cathedral. In its simplest 
form, scaffolding is a temporary construction on the outside 
of a building meant to aid a work crew as they repair or 
clean a_ structure’s facade. The workers who erect 
scaffolding on historic buildings must take extra care both 
for themselves and for the preservation of the historic site. 
Fear of heights or balance issues would certainly disqualify 
someone from doing this kind of work; wood planks and 
metal rods are all that separate these brave souls from 
tumbling to the ground below. 


THE 1960s 


Notre Dame, the jewel of the Ile de la Cité, was constructed 
over the archaeological vestiges of more than two thousand 
years of history. The Parisii, the Celtic tribe from which the 
city of Paris takes its name, settled on the banks of the 
Seine around 250 BCE. Eventually this small tribe was 
overrun and subsumed by the Holy Roman Empire. With 
each century of conquest and growth, layers of historic 
evidence were buried beneath new construction. Notre 


Dame was itself built upon the remants of numerous 
temples and churches, including an ancient temple to 
Jupiter, and supposedly one honoring Julius Caesar. 

In the mid-1960s and through to the ’70s, officials with 
the Department of History of Architecture and Archaeology 
decided that an archaeological dig in the area was crucial. 
This photo from 1967 shows the excavation of the parvis, or 
square, in front of Notre Dame. The discovery of a crypt 
under the parvis yielded numerous artifacts that illuminate 
moments from the city’s past. Some of the discoveries 
include gold coins from the Parisii and the remains of a 
stone wall from the fourth century BCE that had been built 
around the island, along with primitive stone sculptures and 
decorations. The archaeological space officially opened to 
the public in 1980, but it was temporarily closed after the 
2019 fire. 








THE 1970s 


On June 26, 1971, French high-wire artist Philippe Petit 
brought Paris to a standstill as he stood, balancing on a thin 
cable strung between the two towers of Notre Dame. 
Suspended precariously over the cathedral, the brazen 
twenty-one-year-old performed circus tricks to the delight 
and fright of the gathering crowds below. 

As a youngster, Petit learned juggling, magic, and 
climbing. By sixteen, he was balancing on a tightrope and 
performing tricks. He could jump through hoops, pedal a 
unicycle, and roll in a somersault—all on a suspended wire. 
Just how Petit was able to gain access to the cathedral’s 
roof has never been discovered, though police believe the 
audacious young performer snuck into the cathedral on a 
Friday night and waited until early the next morning to rig 
cable wiring between the towers. The day after his feat, The 
Ogden Standard Examiner's headline read, “Sneaky Juggler 
Has Ball Up in Sky at Notre Dame.” The article reported, “A 
littl man in black danced against the gray Paris sky 
Saturday, looking down and laughing from a tightrope 
strung between the towers of Notre Dame Cathedral. He 
juggled balls, pranced back and forth and lay down on the 
cable 225 feet about the ground.” Petit has since gone on to 
gain fame with other daring high-wire acts, but it all started 
with Notre Dame. 


THE 1980s 


As we’ve seen in these pages, Notre Dame’s relationship 


with the Roman Catholic Church is long and varied, starting 
with the laying of the cornerstone in 1163 by Pope 
Alexander III and extending all the way to the present day. 
Over the centuries, multiple pontiffs have visited Paris and 
Notre Dame, celebrating Mass, baptizing royal babies, 
crowning emperors, canonizing saints, and even starting a 
crusade. During the French Revolution, these early 
religious connections were sharply severed as antireligious 
sentiment rapidly spread through France. In the aftermath 
of the revolution, Emperor Napoléon Bonaparte negotiated 
to reinstate the Roman Catholic Church in France, 
restoring the balance of power between the church and 
state. 

Regardless of what form the government of France 
takes, popes have always made pilgrimages to Notre Dame 
to celebrate Mass with the faithful. This image, taken May 
30, 1980, shows one such papal visit to Paris. Seen from an 
elevated view in front of the western facade, throngs of 
people pour out of the cathedral’s central portal, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of Pope John Paul II (1920-2005), who 
stands in white waving to the crowd. 
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THE 1990s 


In 1998, France won its first World Cup title by beating 
Brazil, the defending champions, in a 3-0 victory in the final 
match. Though it would go on to win the World Cup again in 
2018, in 1998 France was both the host country and a first- 
time victor, which explains the massive crowds that 
gathered in front of the Hotel de Ville and Notre Dame. A 
large screen was set up to allow the crowd to watch the 
game together, and a huge citywide celebration broke out 
upon the victory. Over the course of the sixteenth FIFA 
World Cup, thirty-two teams played a total of sixty-four 
matches in ten different stadiums and cities across France. 
Qualifying matches for the final took place between March 
1996 and November 1997. The opening match and final 
match were played in Stade de France, the national 
stadium of France, just north of Paris. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


In 1944, after the Allied invasion of Normandy, the Allies 
advanced to Paris, where the FFI staged a planned uprising 
against the Nazi occupation. Every year, the city of Paris 
marks the occasion of its liberation by holding a special 
Mass at Notre Dame in honor and memory of those who 
died. Other festivities include military parades at major 
sites such as the Arc de Triomphe, decoration services for 
veterans, celebrations at historic monuments such as the 
Eiffel Tower, and, of course, the singing of La Marseillaise, 
the French national anthem. This image from 2004 shows 


then-president of France, Jacques Chirac, as he walks in the 
Square just outside the cathedral, observing the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Liberation of Paris. 
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THE 2010s 


On January 7, 2015, twelve people were killed at the offices 
of Charlie Hebdo (Charlie Weekly), a satirical French 
magazine, after it published cartoons featuring the prophet 
Muhammad. Free-spirited and irreverent, the magazine is 
filled with jokes, cartoons, derisive articles, and ironic 
criticism. Far left and secular, its diatribes cover everything 
from religion and right-wing politics to culture. 

While the parvis in front of Notre Dame is often tapped 
for jubilant celebrations, solemn anniversaries, and 
protests, it’s also a gathering place for the observation of 
national tragedies. On this sad occasion, people stood in the 
rain in front of Notre Dame demonstrating their concern 
and grief for the tragic incident that has come to be known 
as Je suis Charlie (“I am Charlie”). This slogan was adopted 
by supporters of freedom of the press, speech, and self- 
expression. It’s also a rallying cry of resistance against 
armed threats. The slogan spread rapidly online in multiple 
languages and became one of the most popular hashtags in 
Twitter’s history. 


THE TREASURES 
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CROWN OF THORNS 


Perhaps one of the oldest and most treasured pieces in the 
cathedral’s collection of historical artifacts, the Crown of 
Thorns has a long and storied history. Believed to have been 
worn by Jesus Christ during his crucifixion, this sacred 
diadem is shaped like a small wreath. The crown measures 
little more than 8 inches in diameter, and it is composed of 
the twisted stalks of straight and curvy reeds taken from a 
rush plant, or possibly a jujube tree. Now thornless, the 
crown originally held about seventy thorns intertwined by 
golden threads. 

Venerated from early Christianity to the present, the 
crown was transferred from Jerusalem to various locations. 
After the Crucifixion, ancient records of this reliquary 
indicate that it was brought to the chapel of the Byzantine 
emperors in Constantinople (modern-day Istanbul) for 
safekeeping. There the crown remained until 1238, when 
Baldwin II, Latin emperor of Constan-tinople, offered the 
crown to a Venetian bank as collateral for a loan. From 
here, King Louis IX of France, a cousin of Baldwin II and 
who later became known as Saint Louis, assumed Baldwin’s 
debt and took ownership of the crown. On August 10, 1239, 
Louis IX welcomed the Crown of Thorns when it arrived in 
the Burgundy region of France, and from there it 
proceeded to Paris. Upon its arrival there on August 19, 
1239, the king donned a simple tunic and, walking 
barefooted, placed the crown in Notre Dame as an act of 
reverence. Soon afterward, he ordered the construction of 
Sainte-Chapelle as a final holding place for the sacred 
crown. Completed in 1248, that church became the new 
home of the crown. 


During the French Revolution, the Crown of Thorns was 
moved to the Bibliotheque Nationale de France (“National 
Library of France”). As part of terms of agreement in the 
Concordat of 1801, the crown was moved to Notre Dame de 
Paris. Since 1896, the crown has been safely held at Notre 
Dame. 


THE GRAND ORGAN AND THE 
WESTERN ROSE WINDOW 


Situated on a shared wall with the western rose window, 
the grand organ rises almost 52% feet above the cathedral 
floor. Comprising eight thousand pipes and multiple 
keyboards, pedals, and stops, the brilliantly pink-hued 
grand organ is one of the most famous pipe organs in the 
world. 

The first reference to an organ at Notre Dame dates to 
1357. This early instrument was soon replaced, and its 
successor survived with occasional tune-ups and upgrades 
until 1600, when the celebrated organist of the day 
Guillaume Maingot was the last to play it. Later, in 1730, 
Guillaume-Antoine Calviere overhauled the organ and 
placed its Baroque wooden casing up higher in front of the 
western rose window. After fifty years, as the instrument 
deteriorated, modifications and renovations were 
necessary, including new keyboards and stops. 

In 1863, French organ builder Aristide Cavaillé-Coll 
began working according to architect Viollet-le-Duc’s vision 
and significantly altered and modernized the organ, 
finishing it just in time to celebrate Christmas four years 
later in 1867. Updated again in the 1960s and ’70s, it was 
fully restored in 1992 but has required additional work 
since, including the installation of a computer system. 


From time to time, the wood surrounding the organ has 
also needed restoration due to changes in humidity, as have 
the pipes due to the accumulation of dust and filth around 
them and the unintended consequences of the exposure to 
thousands of visitors each year. 

While the historic organ did survive the fire of April 
2019, the extent of the damage and the amount of work 
required to restore the instrument to its former glory are 
still unknown. 
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THE NORTH AND SOUTH ROSE 
WINDOWS 


There are three rose windows featured in the design of 
Notre Dame. The north rose window (this page) is the 
oldest, built around 1250, with its south and west 
counterparts following shortly thereafter. The south rose 
window (opposite page) is the largest, measuring roughly 
60 feet high and 40 feet across, and is considered to be the 
jewel in the cathedral’s crown. This masterpiece of Gothic 
engineering was designed by architect Jean de Chelles and 
is located above the transept. 

The highly complex stained-glass creation is made of 
eighty-four panes of glass, which are divided into four 
circles. These design elements radiate outward from the 
central circular window, like petals unfolding from the stem 
of a plant. The resulting amalgamation of stone and glass 
offers both beauty and functionality. At its most simplistic, 
the south rose window and its two counterparts to the 
north and west do what all windows do: they help to 
illuminate the interior of the building. However, the 
geometric symmetry and beauty of these windows, 
particularly the southern window, also serve to instill a 
sense of wonder and admiration in all who view them. The 
jewel-like luminosity in hues of reds, yellows, blues, and 
greens comes from the various proportions of metal to 
glass, the degree of heat used in the creation, and the 
chemical reaction of the glass to the impurities in the metal. 
Other lighting effects were achieved by painting images 
directly onto the cut glass and heating it again. Of all the 
colors used in stained glass, red symbolizes the blood of 
Christ and is associated the emotions of love and hate as 


well as the martyrdom of saints. 

The oculus of the south rose window depicts the Virgin 
Mary seated on a throne holding the Christ Child, 
surrounded by Old Testament prophets and _ priests, 
patriarchs and kings, saints and angels. Beneath the great 
window, a row of sixteen lancet windows are inset into stone 
arches and reveal a heavenly coterie of biblical prophets. 
The four central lancet windows feature Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. Each of these prophets is shown 
carrying a great evangelist on his shoulders. The 
evangelists depicted are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
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FARLY ROMAN ARTIFACTS 


As mentioned previously, beginning in the 1960s French 
officials undertook a massive archaeological dig beneath 
the square in front of Notre Dame Cathedral. One of the 
many artifacts discovered was this limestone slab relief 
from the Pillar of the Boatmen, a Gallo-Roman votive pillar 
from the early first century CE. It represents Vulcan, the 
Roman god of fire, and now seems a chilling discovery when 
viewed in the light of recent events. 

In ancient Roman mythology, Vulcan, often depicted with 
metalworking tools, was considered to be _ particularly 
destructive and fearsome. To petition and appease this god, 
worshippers held the Vulcanalia Festival each August, 
wherein heads of families threw fish into a fire—a sacrifice 
meant to prevent furious flames from consuming them and 
all they held dear in the year to come. 

This treasure, along with other ancient and medieval 
artifacts discovered during the archaeological dig, is now 
on display at the crypt museum, which opened in 1980 and 
is located just across the square from the western portals of 
Notre Dame. 

This museum, known formally as the Archaelogical Crypt 
of the Ile de la Cité, charts the history of Paris through the 
centuries, from its Gallo-Roman birth to its medieval growth 
spurt and its radical nineteenth-century redevelopment 
spearheaded by the controversial urban planner, Georges- 
Eugene Haussmann. Unfortunately, in the aftermath of the 
April 2019 fire at the cathedral, this museum has been 
shuttered indefinitely. 





THE ALTAR 


In 1725, French sculptor Nicolas Coustou was 
commissioned to create Notre Dame’s white marble pieta 
and golden cross. Set just behind the high altar, the famous 
pieces are surrounded by other statuary located in the 
sanctuary and choir alcoves at the eastern end of the 
cathedral. 

The Lamentation of Christ sculpture shows the Virgin 
Mary with her arms spread out as she beseeches the 
heavens with the dead body of Jesus splayed across her lap. 
Two angels look on at her side. The sculpture as a whole 
forms a symbolic triangle, with the towering cross glowing 
behind it. After winning a design competition in 1994, 
French sculptor Marc Couturier carved a newer cross from 
a flame-retardant wood called samba and then covered it in 
gold leaf. 

Both the Lamentation of Christ and the golden cross 
managed to survive the April 2019 fire, though much 
damage was done to the interior of the cathedral’s 
sanctuary. 











STATUARY 


Viollet-le-Duc surrounded his newly constructed spire with 
copper statues that represent apostles and New Testament 
evangelists. This statue (opposite page) represents Saint 
Thomas, and was positioned at the juncture where the roof 
and the spire meet. It has been noted that the face of Saint 
Thomas bears a striking resemblance to Viollet-le-Duc 
himself. 

Notwithstanding his apparent attempt at statuary 
immortality, Viollet-le-Duc made a distinction between 
decorative sculpture and pieces designed to fit the 
architecture of the building. He wanted his ornamental 
sculpture to make an emotional impression on—and 
connection with—the people. Statues created in studios 
without regard to their environment, he wrote, were mere 
“hors d’oeuvres, decorative accessories brought after the 
fact, and having with architecture no relation of scale, style, 
and character.” Just days before the fire, sixteen rooftop 
statues, including Saint Thomas, were packed up and 
airlifted off the roof of Notre Dame. They were crated, with 
their heads removed, and shipped to expert restorers to be 
cleaned and refurbished. The tarnished statue of Saint 
Thomas, now with his head removed (this page), was one of 
the lucky few that happened to be in storage at the time of 
the fire. This priceless statue will one day be returned to 
the cathedral. 





THE LEGACY 
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Inspired by Charles Négre’s historic photograph, in 1867 
Winslow Homer painted this canvas depicting a rooftop 
scene at Notre Dame. Just as Matisse and Homer were 

drawn to the cathedral, so too were were many other 
artists, including Marc Chagall, Paul Signac, and Edward 
Hopper, to name a few. 


HENRI MATISSE 


Of his artwork in general, French artist Henri Matisse once 
said, “I do not literally paint the table, but the emotion it 
produces upon me.” From the early 1900s, Matisse painted 
a series of images of Notre Dame, all filled with his 
signature emotive style. As the painter’s moods and tastes 
changed, his fascination with the cathedral remained 
steadfast. In this work, the urban landscape of early 
twentieth-century Paris is seen from the artist’s studio 
window, located on the Quai Saint-Michel overlooking Notre 
Dame. In the foreground we see the Seine, winding its way 
through the city. By placing the bridge in the center of the 
painting, Matisse cuts the canvas in to halves, accentuating 
the significance of the church in relation to routine daily 
life. Here the cathedral represents a refuge for ordinary 
city dwellers, literally floating above other earthbound 
pursuits. 


PABLO PICASSO 


Pablo Picasso produced several Cubist works depicting 
Notre Dame in the years during and just after World War II. 
The painting shown here was completed in 1954. With its 
repeated triangular patterns, Picasso’s version of Notre 
Dame is reminiscent of the cathedral’s stained glass 
windows. Here, Notre Dame is rendered in a vibrant yellow, 
and all of its iconic elements are present. Visible in the 
center of the painting are the three portals of the western 
facade. Above these, a dotted circle clearly stands in for the 


cathedral’s immense rose window. Picasso’s composition, 
with is energetic brushstrokes, calls to mind the free-form 
jazz that would soon sweep postwar Paris. 
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VICTOR HUGO 


Spoiler alert: This wood engraving from an 1882 French 
edition of Victor Hugo’s novel depicts the fate of the evil 
archdeacon Claude Frollo. In the scene, famed hunchback 
Quasimodo pushes the archdeacon from the roof of the 
cathedral. Hugo’s novel, commonly titled The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame in English, was originally called Notre Dame de 
Paris. A fan of the Middle Ages and Gothic architecture, 
Hugo began writing Notre Dame de Paris in 1829 and had 
it published in 1831. The book was a huge hit, and its 
success provided the impetus for the city’s grand 
preservation project of the cathedral in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Set in Paris in 1482 during the reign of King Louis XI, 
Hugo’s historic novel is filled with major and minor 
characters, and the cathedral itself serves as the silent 
protagonist in whose presence the lives and loves of the 
characters play out. In book III, chapter 1, Hugo writes of 
the cathedral: “To take its measure from head to toe is to 
take the measure of a giant.” 


THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE 
DAME 


Victor Hugo’s classic novel has spawned numerous plays, 
musicals, operas, ballets, and even video games, but its 
most famous adaptations have come from Hollywood. In this 
1982, made-for-TV film version, Academy Award-winning 


actor Anthony Hopkins stars as Quasimodo, the cathedral’s 
hunchbacked bell ringer. Lesley-Anne Down appears in the 
role of Esmeralda. With the cathedral’s western facade in 
the background, the beautiful Esmeralda—a young gypsy 
girl known for her seductive dancing—offers a drink to 
Quasimodo after his public humiliation in the village square. 
Just the day before, Quasimodo had been ordered to kidnap 
Esmeralda at the behest of the evil Claude Frollo, but he 
was captured and sentenced to a public flogging. 

The extent to which the cathedral and Hugo’s novel have 
permeated popular culture is evident in the many film 
adaptations that have been produced over the past century. 
In 1939, actors Charles Laughton and Maureen O’Hara 
brought a beautifully nuanced performance to the silver 
screen aS Quasimodo and Esmeralda. Each new 
interpretation puts its own spin on Hugo’s basic story line. 
Just as there have been many modifications of Notre Dame 
itself over the years, so too has the film industry reworked 
and reinterpreted the original novel for new generations. 


MAJOR HOLLYWOOD ADAPTATIONS of Hugo’s classic novel include: 
1911: Short, silent film starring Henry Krauss and Stacia 
Napierkowska 
1923: Silent film starring Lon Chaney and Patsy Ruth Miller 
1939: Feature film starring Charles Laughton and Maureen O’Hara 
1956: Feature film starring Anthony Quinn and Gina Lollobrigida 


1976: Feature film starring Warren Clarke and Michelle Newell 

1982: TV movie starring Anthony Hopkins and Lesley-Anne Down 

1997: TV movie called The Hunchback, starring Mandy Patinkin 
Valet] itil Mal WV A-1.4 

1996: Animated Disney film featuring the voices of Tom Hulce and 
Demi Moore 








CHARADE 


Filmed on location in Paris, and directed by Stanley Donen 
as a comedic homage to the films of Alfred Hitchcock, 
Charade is a whodunit starring screen legends Cary Grant 
and Audrey Hepburn. In the film, released in 1963, Grant 
and Hepburn are an odd couple thrown together by 
unforeseen circumstances, forced to team up to solve a 
murder and locate a missing fortune. 

As a backdrop for this romantic comedy-cum-thriller, 
Notre Dame is the only costar to ever upstage Hepburn and 
Grant. In the scene depicted here, the two stars stroll along 
the Seine, attempting to piece together the facts of the 
case. Central to the image is the cathedral’s enormous 
thirteenth-century rose window, with a fraction of the 
towers seen at the left of the image, and flying buttresses 
clearly visible from the side. The roof is, of course, intact. 

As the two impossibly glamorous stars walk together, 
Hepburn peers up at the famous towers and poses a 
question to Grant, whose back is turned away from the 
cathedral. “Would you do anything like that... swing down 
from there on a rope to save the woman you love like the 
hunchback of Notre Dame?” Grant turns, startled by the 
implication, and asks, “Who put that there?” 
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SID & NANCY 


Pictured in front of the western facade of Notre Dame are 
Academy Award-winning actor Gary Oldman and actress 
Chloe Webb, both in character as notorious rocker Sid 
Vicious and his girlfriend, Nancy Spungen. The 1986 British 
biopic Sid & Nancy was directed by Alex Cox and captures 
the sad life of Vicious and his volatile relationship with 
Spungen, a relationship that infamously ended in a 
gruesome fashion. According to film critic Roger Ebert, Sid 
and Nancy were “punk rock’s Romeo and Juliet.” In this still 
from the film, Oldman and Webb portray the drug-addled 
young lovers in Paris, posing in the Place du Parvis Notre 
Dame as any tourists would. Clearly visible in the 
background are the north and south towers of the 
cathedral, its decorative sculptures, and its central rose 
window. Placing the modern lovers in front of Notre Dame 
calls to mind another pair of star-crossed lovers associated 
with the cathedral: Héloise and Abélard. Through the 
centuries, Notre Dame’s beauty and majesty have attracted 
people from all walks of life: punk rockers and religious 
devotees alike. 


OVER THE PAST century, countless other films have featured Notre 
Dame. Here is a select list of some of the cathedral’s most notable 


cameos: 
1951: An American in Paris 
1957: Funny Face 


1960: Breathless 

1970: The Aristocats (animated) 

1985: National Lampoon’s European Vacation 
1992: Bitter Moon 

1998: Madeline 





2001: Amélie 
2004: Before Sunset 
2006: The Devil Wears Prada 


2007: Ratatouille (animated) 
2017: Beauty and the Beast 





THE FIRE 
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The cathedral’s original spire was built around 1250 and 
then dismantled in the 1700s. Architect Eugéne Viollet-le- 
Duc reimagined the spire in the mid-nineteenth century. 
This new structure was octagonal in shape and anchored to 
four lead-covered oak pillars that ran from the floor to the 
ceiling in the cathedral’s transept. No longer used as a 
belfry, the newly completed arrow-shaped spire, or fléche, 
weighed 750 tons and reached approximately 300 feet 
high, about twice the height of the Statue of Liberty. As 
seen here, the spire was engulfed in flames during the April 
15, 2019, fire, eventually succumbing to the blaze and 
tumbling into the sanctuary below. 


A FLAME IGNITES 


The fire, as seen here from the southeastern end of Notre 
Dame, began in the late afternoon on April 15, 2019. The 
city of Paris came to a virtual standstill as the growing blaze 
sent clouds of smoke and orange flames shooting into the 
sky. Although the cathedral’s spire crumbled in the fire, the 
copper statuary and other decorative pieces that adorned 
the spire had previously been removed for restoration and 
thus were spared. Other major features of the building 
shown in this image, including the flying stone buttresses 
and the apse, managed to escape the fire mostly unscathed. 

The day after the shocking fire, as first responders 
worked to extinguish the last of the smoldering embers, 
French president Emmanuel Macron promised to rebuild. 
Ironically, prior to the devastating fire, the ongoing 
renovation that had begun in 2018 was struggling to secure 
adequate financial backing. In the aftermath of the disaster, 
an outpouring of public and private support resulted in 
nearly $1 billion worth of donations in only two days. 





THE APTERMATH 


A combination of two pictures, this before and after bird’s- 
eye view shows the cathedral’s cavernous nave, whose 
sheer size is reminiscent of the grand hull of a ship. In the 
top image, dated June 26, 2018, congregants begin to fill 
the nave in preparation for Mass. The eye travels past the 
worshippers, across the transept, to the grand pieta with 
the massive gold cross just behind. Triple arches and 
decorative statuary flank the cross on both sides. On the 
upper levels, to the left and right above the side aisles, the 
high stained-glass windows illuminate the interior of the 
cathedral. 

The bottom photograph—taken on April 16, 2019, a day 
after the destructive blaze—shows the same long view into 
the nave and beyond. Instead of churchgoers filling the 
pews, the seats are empty, and wreckage from the spire lies 
strewn on the floor of the cathedral. Instead of a modestly 
lit, golden-tinted interior scene, daylight streams though 
the now-open rooftop. It is thought that the architectural 
strength of the vaulting, pillars, arches, and columns helped 
minimize the damage to the interior. 

Among the items salvaged from the aftermath, a worker 
found the metal rooster—a bit bashed in, but repairable— 
that once perched atop the cathedral’s pointed spire. 
According to Notre Dame’s website, the rooster contains 
three religious vestiges—a thorn from the Crown of Thorns, 
along with relics from Saint Denis and Saint Geneviéve— 
and is a “spiritual lightning rod” protecting worshippers 
inside Notre Dame. Whether these historical treasures 
survived intact remains to be seen. 

















THE FUTURE 
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A NEW CHAPTER 


The Ile de la Cité and Notre Dame have been hubs of daily 
Parisian life for centuries. Over time, the city has expanded 
to the Left Bank and the Right, reinventing itself along the 
way. Throughout the years, Notre Dame de Paris has served 
as a steadying presence for a city in a constant state of flux. 
It is not only a religious icon, but also a grand secular 
inspiration—influencing everything from art and literature 
to music and pop culture. As we’ve learned in these pages, 
Notre Dame has been safeguarded through times of war 
and devastation; it has survived demonstrations and strikes, 
anarchists and crooks, fictional huncbacks and actual 
revolutionaries. So too shall it survive this latest chapter full 
of fire and destruction. The story of the cathedral is still 
being written. 
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“Mankind was never so happily inspired as when it 
made a cathedral...” 


—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


